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The Month. 


ET us score one more wise act on the part of Presi- 
dent Cleveland amid the multitude of mistakes 
which stand against the Civil Service record of his 
present administration. It is generally understood that 
the recent order of Secretary Carlisle transferring the 
authority to nominate keepers and assistant-keepers of 
lights in the Light-House Service from Collectors of 
Customs to the Inspectors in the several Light-House 
districts, was more the work of the President than of 
the Secretary. Heretofore, although the fiat had gone 
forth that the Light-House Service was to be kept out 
of politics, the fact that the Collectors—themselves 
active politicians, as a rule—had the making of the 
nominations, tended to fill the lowest grades of the ser- 
vice with men chosen because they, had carried torch- 
lights or kept poll-lists for the party temporarily in 
power. Some of these men, after years of training, 
developed into very fair light-keepers, and abjured 
political work because they realized that their tenure 
depended upon their inoffensiveness. Still, this was 
not the most valuable material from which to recruit 
the ranks; to make the service thoroughly efficient at 
the smallest expense of time and effort it was desirable 
to choose the new men from some other walk in life. 
The Inspectors are all naval officers, and their prefer- 
ence has always been to fill the lighthouses with sailors 
—men used to isolation, to fearful storms, to watching 
at night, to a methodical routine of duties, and to lend- 
ing an occasional hand at life-saving in an angry sea, 
Most old tars, moreover, are handy men at various 
trades; they can mend sail, take care of their own 
clothes and bedding, do a little carpentry and a little 
They have 
learned to keep glass and brassware clean aboard ship, 
and their respect for discipline is well established. It 
is from this class that the Inspectors will select the 
assistant-keepers hereafter, and those assistants who 
prove themselves most vigilant and capable will be 
promoted to full keeperships, with better pay, as vacan- 
cies occur. This is a long stride in the right diree- 
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tion. - Captain Robley Evans, the naval secretary of 
the Light-House Board, who is credited with bring- 
ing the needs of the service to the President’s attention, 
is to be congratulated on the success of his efforts. 


Postmaster-General Bissell last month resurrected the 
well-nigh forgotten circular issued during the former 
Cleveland administration, warning federal officeholders 
that they must keep their hands off the political machin- 
ery in their respective neighborhoods. Somebody ques- 
tioned him at once as to the penalty which would fol- 
low disobedience to this order, but he refused to commit 
himself beyond saying that when the occasion arose he 
should apply the proper means to enforce the President’s 
authority. According to all the newspaper accounts, 
the occasion has since arisen. The postmasters are said 
to have been abundant and busy at the Democratic 
State convention in Michigan, and later at the Vermont 
convention ; we have not heard of the disciplining of 
any of them. If the Postmaster-General is waiting for 
someone to bring their offences to his official cogni- 
zance, he may wait till doomsday in vain. There is 
nobody whose business it is to complain, except the 
members of some Democratic faction which may have 
been borne down by the superior force of the office- 
holding brigade; and that is a source from which no 
complaint is likely to come, not because none is deserved, 
but because most men who engage in a struggle of that 
sort feel a natural repugnance to posing as soreheads 
after defeat. The way the average citizen expresses his 
disapproval of the domination of his party by its office- 
holding element, is by going to the polls and voting 
against the officeholders’ candidate. Ifthe Postmaster- 
General wishes to inform himself whether the post- 
masters in Michigan and Vermont are heeding his 
admonition or snapping their fingers at it, all he has to 
do is to compare the reports of the proceedings of the 
two conventions, which are easily accessible, with his 
Departmental blue-book, which is at his elbow. If he 
finds there enough proofs to justify his proceeding 
against a single postmaster, he will have the support of 
all intelligent citizens in making an example of that one. 
The American people adore courage. They admire a 
public officer who, after having issued a righteous 
command to his subordinates, wrings the neck of the 
first mutineer by way ofahinttotherest. On the other 
hand, they despise unsupported manifestos; and the 
demoralization wrought in any official body by the dis- 
covery that their chief does not back up his proclama- 
tions with force, is pitiful to witness. We have always 
given Mr. Bissell credit for being a man of good instincts 
and plenty of will power. Now is the time for him to 
bring both jnto play. If he did not intend to compel 
obedience, he ought not to have raked out that dust- 
covered order of the President’s only to expose it to 
ridicule. If he does intend to compel obedience, he 
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must get to work. Let him report one, two or three 
postmasters for removal for defying the authority of the 
President, and he will be spared trouble in connection 
with future conventions. 


While on the subject of this circular, it may be worth 
noting that the terms of the President’s order include 
not only postmasters, collectors and other outside func- 
tionaries, but employees in the Departments as well. 
We would direct Mr. Cleveland’s attention to the fact 
that there has sprung up in Washington a concern call- 
ing itself an ‘‘Interstate Democratic Association,’’ in 
whose roster of membership appear the names of Josephus 
Daniels, Chief Clerk of the Interior Department, D. I. 
Murphy, Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, and other 
prominent Department functionaries. This association 
recently appointed a committee to investigate the charge 
that sundry Democratic Senators have been recommend- 
ing the reinstatement of Republicans recently dismissed 
from Government employ. A second committee has 
reported upon the iniquities practiced by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, saying among other things: 

Viewed in the searchlight ofresults, the Commission appears to 
our minds an outgrowth of English class government, adapted to 
an imperial system, but not in harmony with popular government 
based on the will of the mass of the people. Your committee is 
of opinion that this question is sufficiently grave to demand the 
attention of the Democratic Congressional Committee, of Con- 
gress, and the President, and we recommend that it be brought 
to their attention. 

Viewed in the searchlight of their own combined 
ignorance and impudence, the members of this callow 
organization are eligible for a spanking, and we respect- 
fully recommend that the President apply it without 
needless delay. 


The news that Joseph M. Ickes, the late postmaster 
at Newark, Ohio, had been fined four hundred dollars 
for assessing the Government employees under him to 
swell the contribution o. the Newark postoffice to the 
Republican campaign fund, reached us as we were put- 
ting the June number of Goop GovERNMENT to press, and 


had to be dismissed with a paragraph. The whole 
story is briefly told in a letter from District-Attorney 
Cleveland, who prosecuted the case for the Government. 
He says that ‘‘an indictment was found against Mr. 
Ickes, charging him with both receiving contributions 
for political purposes, and soliciting the same in a build- 
ing occupied by an officer of the United States; and 
also charging him as an officer of the United States with 
soliciting from employees of the United States contri- 
butions for political purposes. The facts produced 
before the grand jury did not warrant an indictment 
under section 13, charging him with the use of threats 
in that connection. He was arraigned and pleaded 
guilty to the indictment. The Court, in passing sen- 
tence upon him, said that he took into consideration 
the fact that the law had been ignored, and that this 
was the first case of the kind in this jurisdiction, and 
also that the law ought to be and should be enforced. 
He felt that the punishment should be a substantial one, 
and yet, under the circumstances, not in this instance 
imprisonment. He therefore fined the defendant the 
sum of four hundred dollars, which was paid.”?  ~ 


This simple narrative carries its own commentary as 
far as the public phases of the case are concerned, for it 
adds fresh emphasis to the proofs given in the Curtis 
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case, the Kentucky revenue ring cases, and others, that 
with clear evidence, an honest prosecuting officer and a 
magistrate mindful of his duty, the law against political 
assessments is as capable of enforcement as the laws 
against theft and perjury. The truth is that the anti- 
assessment law zs a law against theft aud perjury; for 
the meanest of all thefts is the levying of compulsory 
tribute on a man who fears the loss of his livelihood if 
he does not respond, and the meanest of perjury is that 
which a federal officer commits when he qualifies himself 
to draw his salary by swearing to support the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, all the time 
reserving in his mind a purpose to break one of those 
laws, and trusting that his subordinates will be terror- 
ized into silence about it. Ten years ago it was possi- 
ble, in view of the long familiarity of the public with 
the blackmail system and the newness of the law for its 
suppression, fora Government officer of more than aver- 
age intelligence to do wrong without giving the subject 
much thought; and General Curtis’s conviction and 
fine, while of great moral value to the cause of Civil 
Service Reform, carried with them no special personal 
odium. Such performances as those of Ickes, however, 
are without excuse, repugnant to every sense of public 
decency, and brand the convict like any other common 
lawbreaker. 


The court which tried Ickes was needlessly merciful 
to him. Four hundred dollars is a trifle compared with 
the fine which might have been imposed, and which the 
offence plainly called for. Had this been the first 
violation of the law anywhere, the case would have been 
different ; but it does seem like reversing the proper 
order of sequence to fine Ickes, an offender against a 
statute of ten years’ standing, less than half as much as 
Curtis, who violated the same statute before he had had 
time to become fairly acquainted with its provisions. 
However, few will quarrel with the details of an enforce- 
ment of the law which is a real enforcement, even if 
the discretion of the Ohio Judge is not exercised with as 
much severity as that of Judge Wallace. The great 
thing, after all, is to feel assured that the anti-assess- 
ment law will be treated by the courts everywhere as 
worthy of respect, and that the many cases of failure 
which occur because of some weak link in the chain of 
evidence will not weigh against the conviction of any 
lawbreaker whose wrongdoing is fully proved. 


There is a personal phase to this class of cases which 
must not be allowed to escape notice—a phase of pure 
business or mathematics. If Mr. Ickes 1s now suffering, 
as some of his defenders insist, the penalty of too zeal- 
ous loyalty to the party which honored him with office, 
we are moved to irfquire why he has permitted himself 
to be placed in such a position. There are some forms 
of martyrdom which are the reverse of heroic, Ickes 
doubtless finds it inconvenient to pay four hundred dol- 
lars to the Government of the United States in these days 
of tight money and uncertain resources. His party, as 
a party, derives no benefit from the four hundred dollars 
he pays into the federal treasury. He did his black- 
mailing, however, with his eyes open, knowing that it 
involved a good-sized fine for him if he were caught at 
it and convicted. Suppose that, instead of blackmail- 
ing his subordinates and paying court expenses and a 
round fine, he had taken four or five hundred dollars 
out of his own pocket, paid this money into the party 
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campaign chest, and let the postal employees, with their 
petty salaries, go unrobbed. To-day he would have 
retained his self-respect and the respect of his neigh- 
bors ; his name would have been kept out of the crimi- 
nal records ; the managers of his party would have com- 
mended him as a generous supporter of its principles ; 
and the party itself would have been in just as good 
condition financially—perhaps better. This may be a 
sordid view of the matter, but it is a class of sordid souls 
to whom we are addressing it, and probably no argu- 
ment of a higher moral quality would reach its mark so 
well, 


Secretary Doyle of the United States Civil Service 
Commission has been investigating the workings of the 
Baltimore postoffice under the last Republican Admin- 
istration. His report, as was to be expected, does not 
hold the office up as a model for imitation, but it does 
show that a great improvement was effected by the course 
of the Commission in interfering with the postmaster’s 
unjustifiable removals and his use of his office as a polit- 
ical machine, and in exposing to public reprobation 
those abuses which Postmaster - General Wanamaker 
could not be persuaded to suppress. Mr. Doyle finds 
that of the old force of carriers and clerks who were in 
office when Mr. Johnson took hold, and who were prac- 
tically all Democrats, about thirty-two per cent. were 
still in their places at the close of his term. This is not 
a good showing, but it is a great improvement over the 
record made during the first Cleveland administration, 
when but four per cent. of the Republicans found in 
office were left unchanged. Whereas during that admin- 
istration there were ninety-six per cent. of removals, 
Mr. Johnson made only sixty-eight per cent. during a 
term of more than four years. Had it not been for the 
active interference of the Commission, there is no doubt 
that the sweep in the one case would have been as com- 
plete as in the other, Moreover, a certain number of 
Democrats were appointed, chiefly during the last year 
of the late postmaster, so that the incoming Democratic 
postmaster finds the force subject to the examinations 
divided politically in the proportion of rather more than 
one-third Democrats and rather less than two-thirds 
Republicans. 

While this showing is not at all that it should be, yet 
it proves that, even under the most untoward circum- 
stances, the Civil Service Law works a vast improve- 
ment upon the old methods. In some offices, where 
good postmasters have charge, the Law works well from 
the beginning. In others, where a succession of bad 
postmasters have had charge, there is much trouble. 
On the whole, marked progress has been made. With 
the new postmaster at Baltimore it seems as if matters 
have been established on a permanently satisfactory 
footing. It is to be regretted that, of the large post- 
offices of the country, the only one where the existing 
conditions are not satisfactory is the Philadelphia office. 
At Philadelphia there has been a distinct falling off from 
the standard attained under the administration of Post- 
master Field. The correspondence between the Com- 
mission, the Post Office Department and Postmaster 
Carr concerning the Philadelphia postoffice, as pub- 
lished in the report of the Commission, shows that the 
postmaster is irascible, and that he allows the assistant* 
postmaster to usurp the duties which rightfully devolve 
upon himself. This is the only large office where there 
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has been good reason for complaint during the last year 
and a quarter. 

Our mirthful contemporary, Puck, paused the other 
day in the midst of its fun to inquire whether a consid- 
erable number of the members of the Anti-Spoils League 
are not ‘‘ to-day profiting, directly or indirectly, by the 
spoils system,.’’ The article proceeds: 

The very man who is honestly and sternly inflexible in his 
denunciation of spoilsmen becomes honestly mild and liberal in 
his views when it is a question of getting his brother-in-law the 
postoffice at Scrubbs Corners, or his cousin an easy Department 
berth at Washington. . The hardest fight which the Anti- 
Spoils League must make is with the political conscience of what 
is known in politics as the better element. 

There is enough serious truth behind this bit of satire 
to make it worth while thinking about. We come back 
finally, however, to the question whether it is not bet- 
ter to get even the weaker brethren into the League and 
committed to its principles than to leave them alto- 
gether in the outer darkness. Is it not better that A, B 
and C, though each willing to strain a point in favor of 
his own brother-in-law who is a pretty decent man, 
should be stoutly opposed to the political preference of 
D's brother-in-law, who has absolutely nothing except 
his party subserviency to recommend him, than to have 
all four of them approving of this last candidate 
because he carried his ward at a recent election? If 
we cannot lift men’s reason and men’s morals up to an 
ideal height at once, is 1t not better to raise them a lit- 
tle way than not to stir them at all? Is it not better to 
encouragé them to discriminate, even though they may 
not carry their discrimination as far as we would wish 
to have them? Is it not better to have a universal 
admission that honesty is the noblest of virtues, even 
though many of those who bear testimony are sometimes 
weak enough to lie, than to have the excellence of hon- 
esty recognized by only a part of mankind? The Anti- 
Spoils League will have done a good work, even if it 
should get no further than to show that a majority of the 
people of the United States admit the spoils system to 
be vicious, though stooping occasionally to dabble in it 
themselves. There was a time when the public con- 
science was so debauched that the spoils abomination 
was regarded as a matter of course ; something certainly 
has been gained when thousands of citizens will put 
themselves on record as condemning it. 

In a later number, Puck gives us a cartoon illustrative 
of the way Civil Service Reform is scouted by both of 
the great political parties and finds a welcome nowhere 
but in the arms of the Mugwumps. For our own part, 
we find it hard to draw the line between the partisans 
and the Independents in all this business. As regards 
sincere devotion to Civil Service Reform, we have never 
been able to give the paim to either class. We have 
seen dyed-in the-wool Democrats who were as earnestly 
and as absolutely opposed to the spoils evil as human 
beings could be; we have seen the most radical of 
Republicans who felt the same way; we have seen 
unqualified Mugwumps whose interest in Civil Service 
Reform lacked lustre when placed beside their devotion 
to some single figure in public life or some other prin- 
ciple of their creed. The simple fact is that partisan- 
ship and independence are matters of temperament 
rather than tests of political orthodoxy. If we had not 
the great parties we could rarely if ever have the pre- 
jiminary organization necessary for carrying any impor- 
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tant reform through the stage of federal legislation ; and 
if we had not the independent element, a party which 
proved faithless to its pledges could not be punished by 
defeat at the polls. 


The Flaw in the Gaddis Decision. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—When Judge Bradley, in the case of Gaddis, 

says that Congress left the appointee under the 
Civil Service Law subject to the will and pleasure of the 
executive head of the Department just as fully and com- 
pletely as he would have been, and as he was, prior to 
the enactment of the Law, with the two exceptions that 
he is not liable to removal for refusing to contribute to 
a political fund or to render political services, he seems 
to have omitted a very important consideration. Though 
the power to remove may exist, yet the inclination to 
do so is in large part taken away, for the vacancy must 
be filled by someone taken from the register of the 
Civil Service Commission and cannot be filled from 
among the partisan or personal favorites of a Secretary, 
however much he may be inclined to do the utmost he 
can to evade the Civil Service Law. A more extensive 
prohibition than this was not possible eleven years ago, 
but the President may now by a rule enlarge it, improve 
the public service and do honor to himself, 

There is probably not one-twentieth the number of 
such removals now made that would be made, but for 
this inability to serve personal and party ends. 

And let me add a word concerning the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, that solicitation of political assess- 
ments made by letter, to public offices, is not solicita- 
tion within the meaning of the Civil Service Law. 

When its consideration was pending before the Ju- 
diciary committee of the Senate, I personally urged at 
least two of the members of that committee to make the 
law more specific against coércion by letter addressed 
to public servants. I was assured that the committee 
felt clear that such solicitation was really prohibited by 
the bill; and such was then my opinion, as it is now— 
yet I thought it desirable to have the prohibition specific. 
And I trust an early opportunity will be found to bring 
the interpretation of the Attorney-General before a 
court; for every office under the Government is sure, 
under this interpretation, to be invaded by begging and 
bullying appeals for money on the part of all sorts of 
big and little politicians. 

Yours sincerely, 

New York, May 28, 1894. 


DorMANn B. Eaton, 


Start the Young Men Right. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

IR:—In your May issue you review the Toledo case, 

where a percentage of the salaries of postoffice em- 
ployees was solicited for campaign purposes by the Re- 
publican campaign committee. This case is but an- 
other forcible illustration of the methods which party 
fealty will lead men to adopt, and men, too, of excellent 
reputation and strict personal integrity. 

It is one of those curious contradictions in the moral 
make-up of very many men that in politics they are 
morally color-blind and with an entirely new rule of 
conduct. ‘The belief is so deep-rooted that party suc- 
cess cannot be attained by any other methods, that it 
has come to a stage where a man is pretty generally 
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laughed at when he talks about carrying an election by 
appealing to the higher motives, to patriotism and to 
conscience. Public opinion promptly admits that Re- 
form is urgently needed; but when brought to the rub, 
the actual fighting strength developed for better con- 
ditions is meagre and sometimes almost pitiful. 

The same moral cowardice which developed during 
every Reform movement in the past is found now in the 
canvass for material which will ‘‘ hang and rattle’’ with 
corrupt practices until they are cut out at the root. Men 
with earnest inclinations for Reform, men to whom we 
naturally look for leadership, are found to be walking 
‘* pussy-footed’’ when brought to deal with the evil face 
to face. 

A great awakening or change must first occur in which 
the best elements in the community will come forward 
and serve their city and their country ably and contin- 
uously, animated solely by a patriotic pride in good 
government. Our main hope is in the coming genera- 
tion. If the youth in our schools to-day could be im- 
bued with this spirit, I believe that the foundation for 
permanent reform would be laid. Cannot they be reached 
through a supplementary edition of your publication, 
which will appeal directly to them and hold their con- 
stantly increasing interest? S. P. JERMAIN. 

To.Lepo, O., June tr. 


«*, The friends of Reform are making some effort in 
this direction. Almost all the leading colleges contain 
subscribers to Goop GOVERNMENT; the college libraries 
are coming in, one by one—sometimes at their own ex- 
pense, sometimes at the expense of graduates and patrons 
who have awakened to the need of spreading the gospel 
of Civil Service Reform wherever anyone can be per- 
suaded to give it his thoughtful attention. Not afew 
subscribers who are principals and teachers in boarding- 
schools, pass their copies around among the boys of ac- 
tive mind, and friends of several other schools are now 
ordering the paper sent regularly to the pupils’ reading- 
rooms. The young people appear to read intelligently. 
We regard this work as the most important now done in 
the way of popular education incivics. If every friend 
of the Reform cause would send Goop GovERNMENT to a 
single school or college, the result could hardly be over- 
estimated. The West and South are particularly fertile 
fields just now, and ought to be cultivated with a view 
to the future, in which they are to exercise a larger in- 
fluence in national politics than ever before. It will be 
easier to shape the budding twig than to straighten the 
adult tree which has been allowed to grow up crooked. 








DEER PARK 
On the Crest of the Alleghenies. 


To those contemplating a trip to the mountains in search of health and pleas- 
ure, Deer Park on the crest of the Allegheny Mountains, 3,000 feet above the 
sea level, offers such varied attractions as a delightful atmosphere during both 


day and night, pure water, smooth, winding roads through the mountains and 
valleys, and the most picturesque scenery in the Allegheny range. The hotel 
is equipped with all adjuncts conducive to the entertainment, pleasure and com- 
fort of its guests. 

_The surrounding grounds, as well as the hotel, are lighted with electricity. 
Six miles distant on the same mountain summit is Oakland, the twin resort of 
Deer Park, and equally as well equipped for the entertainment and accommo- 
dation of its patrons. Both hotels are upon the main line of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, have the advantages of its splendid Vestibuled Limited Express 
Trains between the East and West. Season excursion tickets, good for return 
passage until October 31, will be placed on sale at greatly reduced rates at all 
principal ticket offices throughout the country. One-way tickets reading from 
St. Louis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Chicago and any point on the 
B. & UO. system to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New York, or vice 
versa, are good tostop off at either Deer Park, Mountain Lake Park or Oakland, 
and the time limit will be extended by agents at either resort upon application, 
to cover the period of the holder’s visit. 

The season at these popular resorts commences June 23. 

For full information as to hotel rates, rooms, etc,, address George D. DeShields, 
Manager, Deer Park, or Oakland, Garrett County, Maryland. 
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The Civic Club of Philadelphia. 


ITS ORGANIZATION, MEMBERSHIP AND METHODS OF WORK. 
ORE than one historian has borne testimony to the 
fact that a reformation with a moral principle at 
the bottom of it dates its greatest impulse from the 
enlistment of good women generally in its support. 
Moreover, women who are unselfishly anxious to do 
something for the advancement of public interests in 
their generation have not found their activity fatally 
circumscribed by the lack of voting privileges. Entirely 
apart from the question of the right or wrong, the wis- 
dom or unwisdom, of denying the ballot to women, the 
example of the Civic Club in Philadelphia shows that 
there is a large field for public usefulness which the 
most feminine of women can now fill as well as men, 
and possibly better—thanks to their education in pains- 
taking detail, their usual fondness for certain lines of 
research, their natural facility as educators and the 
time that many of them find at their disposal. 

The Civic Club was organized on New Year’s Day, 
1894. It was the fruit of a plan long cherished to form 
an association of women ‘‘ to promote by education and 
active codperation a higher public spirit and a better 
social order.’’ Mrs, Cornelius Stevenson, the well- 
known archzologist, was chosen president; Mrs. Mary 
E. Mumford of the Board of Education, Mrs, J. Dundas 
Lippincott, Mrs. Alfred C. Harrison and Mrs. Matthew 
Baird were made vice-presidents, Miss Cornelia Froth- 
ingham secretary and Miss Mary Channing Wister treas- 
urer. 

For the better distribution of its work the Club was 
divided into four sections, The Municipal Government 
section, presided over by Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell, is a 
sort of codperative school for the study of the machinery 
and methods of governing acity. It is divided, in its 
turn, into sub-committees, having charge respectively 
of such subjects as ‘‘ the analysis of the vote,’’ ‘‘ taxa- 
tion,’’ ‘‘licenses,’’ ‘‘ Civil Service,’’ ‘‘ measures before 
the city government,’’ etc. The Education section, 
with Miss Anna Hallowell of the Board of Education for 
chairman, has to do with the public school system. The 
Social Science section, in charge of Mrs. William Pot- 
ter Wilson, devotes its study to the unfortunate classes, 
and has in view, for one of its reforms, the unification 
of the public charities. As these are now, many of them 
overlap and duplicate the work of others, while much 
ground which might be made fruitful is left entirely 
untouched. One of the sub-committees of the section 
is already considering the preparation of a charities 
directory, showing the title and address, the character, 
authority, jurisdiction and scope of each of the charity 
organizations, and a convenient bibliography of the 
subject of charitable work. The Art section, of which 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley is chairman, interests itself with 
the public parks, boulevards, fountains, music, and other 
agencies for creating a more beautiful civic life. 

As will be seen, there is nothing sentimental, vision- 
ary or merely rhetorical about the work of the Club. 
Whoever wishes further evidence on this head will find 
it in the quality of the literature already issued under 
its auspices. We have before us five pamphlets bearing 
its imprint. The first, appropriately enough, is a paper 
by Mrs. Mumford on ‘‘The Relation of Women to Munici- 
pal Reform.’’ It was read by her at the National Con- 
ference for Good City Government at Philadelphia last 
January, and was first brought tothe notice of the writer 
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by the admiring commentary of a gentleman who was 
himself a partaker in the Conference and perhaps the 
keenest critic in the whole body of delegates; though 
not given to superlative expressions, he pronounced it 
the best paper read by any delegate at any session. A 
glance through its pages explains his encomium. Mrs. 
Mumford has taken the familiar view of woman as a home- 
maker and home-keeper, and broadened it so as to show 
her capacity for carrying the same energies into the 
making and keeping of a public home for a whole city’s 
population. Its simplicity of style and directness of 
statement, its freedom from all the polite cant of the 
day concerning the relations of the sexes, and its depend. 
ence upon experience for illustration rather than upon 
theory for promise, make it a marked production. ‘The 
next pamphlet discusses the same subject from a man’s 
point of view. In it Herbert Welsh shows how women 
can substantially aid the work of the Municipal League 
because of their approaching every question from a side 
wholly their own, and of which the male members of the 
League necessarily know nothing. The third is a ‘‘ His 

torical Sketch of the Public School System of Phila- 
delphia’’ by Mrs. Mumford—a thoroughly practical 
paper like the other from the same pen. In this the 
local laws and regulations touching school government 
are grouped, shorn of their technicalities, and reduced 
to the simplest descriptive and narrative form, so as to 
present no terrors for those readers who cannot under- 
stand ‘‘law English,’’ or who have not time to look up 
all the historical authorities for themselves. 

This pamphlet is admirably supplemented by the next, 
which contains three papers on educational topics. The 
first of these, by Herbert Welsh, contains ‘‘ Some Sug- 
gestions of Reform in the Public School System of Phila- 
delphia,’’ dealing with definite and pressing needs; in 
another Miss Pendleton urges ‘‘ The Unification of the 
Public School System,’’ which she shows to be the only 
organization not consolidated when the various suburbs 
have been successively incorporated with the old city of 
Philadelphia. The third, by Charles De Garmo, presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, is an argument for the 
Cleveland plan of separating the business department 
from the educational department of the school organiza- 
tion. In addition to these is printed the address by 
Mrs. Stevenson, the president of the Club, which was 
published in Goop GOVERNMENT a few months ago. 

The fifth publication is a leaflet containing Mrs, Hal- 
lowell’s report to the directors of the Club, in which 
the attention of each member is directed to the election 
division, or precinct, in which she lives, so that she can 
take an intelligent interest in the selection of the mem- 
ber of the next Pennsylvania legislature who is to repre- 
sent her. Mrs. Hallowell’s purpose is to impress upon 
each woman the fact that the election of the right law- 
makers is a matter of direct and vital interest to herself. 

We cannot better conclude this article than by quot- 
ing from a private letter received recently from one of 
the officers of the Civic Club: 

‘‘Our Club is perfectly democratic in its organiza- 
tion, and we state that neither race, color nor occupa- 
tion shall, in itself, exclude from membership. The 
policy of the Club is to codperate with all existing 
institutions whose aim is the betterment of our social 
conditions and municipal life. We therefore hold public 
meetings, whenever it is possible, jointly with one or more 
of these associations. At these meetings we have sub- 
jects of such great importance to the city as ‘ The Pub- 
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ic School System of Philadelphia,’ and ‘ Relief Work 
among the Unemployed,’ discussed in all their bearings 
and with special reference to a possible improvement in 
our local methods of administration. In the autumn 
our committee on the Civil Service has planned for one 
or more public meetings, at which the whole question 
of the Civil Service laws as applied to Philadelphia shall 
be clearly stated, the violation of these laws recorded, 
and the next steps which we should take to promote the 
Reform pointed out. Mrs. Theodore M. Etting is chair- 
man of this committee in the Municipal Government 
section. In our reform work we are never 
aggressive, never partisan, never fault-finding. What 
we try to do is to organize the good elements in our 
social life rather than to attack the bad. Wetry to show 
a better way and to tell why it is a better way than that 
which is at present employed. We collect all the infor- 
mation we can get and make this public in clear state- 
ments. We are content to work along educa- 
tional lines, slowly, patiently, strongly, doing permanent 
work for the future, willing to sacrifice small present 
results for the greater awakening later on.”’ 

The enthusiasm with which the Civic Club idea is being 
received in many other cities promises well for the spread 
of work similar in purpose to that started in Philadel- 
phia, and next winter will doubtless see many Civic Clubs 
in existence. No city need be without one. No woman 
need be idle for lack of a means of making her mark upon 
the history of the body politic, and a mark for good. 


Where Cleveland Has Fallen Short. 


_ a recent speech on the tariff, William Lloyd Garri- 
son of Boston attributed the failure of President 
Cleveland to accomplish all he had set out to do, to his 
willingness to compromise where he ought to stand firm. 
‘“No President,’’ said he, ‘‘ever entered the White 
House more untrammelled than did Mr. Cleveland at 


the beginning of his second term. He owed nothing to 
the spoilsmen. He succeeded in their despite. It was 
because he forgot expediency and adhered strictly to 
principle that the people exalted him. . . . 

‘¢The Civil Service professions and manifest inten- 
tions of Mr. Cleveland were admirable. If subsequently 
adhered to with that inspired stubbornness that led him 
to risk reélection rather than weaken his testimony, he 
would not now occupy the humiliating position of a 
President who has not only lost his grip on his party, 
but on the people. The former might have deserted 
him, but the people never. In order to comply with 
‘practical’ advice, to accomplish one reform by the 
sacrifice of another, he parted with his clearness of 
vision and lost his way. To bring about the repeal of 
the silver iniquity he used the spoils of office, swayed 
by the politician’s and the devil’s maxim, ‘To do a 
great good it is justifiable to do a little evil.’ The sac- 
rifice of Civil Service was not atoned for by the repeal 
of the Sherman law. Better a thousand times to have 
been true to the first, regardless of consequences, and 
appealed to the nation for support, never yet withheld 
when he asked it for a principle ! 

‘« That sop to Cerberus gave the sceptre to his enemies. 
The waning spoilsmen waxed again and grew imperious. 
They are in the saddle, and that unshaken popular 
confidence in the President’s clear-sightedness and firm- 
ness has vanished. So marked is the change that low 
comedians upon the stage who wish to raise a ribald 
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laugh have but to mention Mr. Cleveland with disparage- 
ment. How short a time ago his name was greeted 
with irrepressible applause! ’’ 


Recruiting the National Municipal League. 


HE executive committee of the National Municipal 
League have issued a circular to the public, set- 
ting forth the objects of the League as follows : 


First.—To multiply the numbers, harmonize the methods and 
combine the forces of all who realize that it is only by united 
action and-organization that good citizens can secure the adop- 
tion of good laws and the selection of men of trained and proved 
integrity for all municipal positions, or prevent the success of 
incompetent or corrupt candidates for public office. 

Second.—To promote the thorough investigation and discus- 
sion of the conditions and details of civic administration, the 
methods for selecting and appointing officials in American cities 
and the forms of laws and ordinances relating to such subjects. 

Third.—To provide for such meetings and conferences and for 
the preparation and circulation of such addresses and other liter- 
ature as may seem likely to advance the cause of good city gov- 
ernment. 


And adding: 


Under the by-laws the executive committee are authorized to 
admit individuals as associate members of the League upon such 
terms and conditions as may accord with the constitution and 
meet with the approval of the committee. 

In accordance with this authority the executive committee 
has decided to invite citizens of the United States, known to be 
interested in the cause of better city government, to become 
associate members of the League. The conditions of member- 
ship are recognized sympathy with its objects and the payment 
of an annual fee of five dollars; every such associate member will 
receive all the official publications of the League. It is hoped 
that a sufficiently large associate membership will be secured to 
sustain the League in actively carrying out the objects of its for- 
mation. 

Any person qualified as above, whether belonging to an affil- 
ated association or not, is eligible to membership. The Secre- 
tary is authorized and will be happy to enroll you as an associate 
member upon the receipt of the enclosed application properly 
signed and the payment of five dollars. 


The application is printed on a small card, and reads 
as follows: 
Idesire to be enrolled as an associate member of THE NATIONAL 


MunicipaL LEAGUE, and I herewith enclose five (5) dollars in 
payment of the annual fee. 


Remittances are to be made payable to the order of 
the Treasurer, R. Fulton Cutting, and the signed card 
is to be returned to Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secretary, 
514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


In Memory of Postmaster Pearson. 


A bronze bust of the late Henry G. Pearson, for eight 
years postmaster of New York City, has been placed in 
the east end of the postoffice building there. It is of 
heroic size, and stands upon a granite shaft, The memo- 
rial tablet is inscribed : 

Henry G. Pearson. 

Born July 29, 1844. Died April 20, 1889. 
Postmaster of New York, April 1, 
1881, to April 20, 1889. 

An example of purest fidelity 
to official duty. 

The bust was unveiled at five o’clock in the afternoon 
of June 21, Carl Schurz making the speech of presenta- 
tion and ex Postmaster-General James the speech of 
acceptance in the absence of Postmaster Dayton, who 
was detained at home by illness. In the evening at the 
Berkeley Lyceum, Edwin L. Godkin delivered a eulogistic 
address on Mr. Pearson’s character and public services. 
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To Prevent Frauds in Identification. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

ae :—May I submit to you a plan used in the physi- 
cal (medical) Civil Service examinations for our 

police and fire departments, which I have adapted from 

that employed in examining recruits for the army and 

navy, and which seems to promise important returns for 

a minimum outlay of labor. 

It has been the practice heretofore to identify an ap- 
plicant in his various examinations, and in appointing 
him to his position, by his handwriting, and by two or 
three questions as to his age, occupation, etc. It is clear 
that such a method cannot prevent the substitution of a 
different man in the mental examination from the man 
who has appeared for the physical and athletic exami- 
nation, and it has been recently alleged that, in one or 
more instances, when an applicant who has reached the 
eligible list has been notified by the Civil Service Com- 
mission to appear before the Police Commissioner to re- 
ceive his appointment, he has sold his success to another 
man, who has received the appointment. 

The army method of identification is by the marks, 
such as scars or moles, about the man’s person, as well 
as by the color of his eyes and hair, and one or two 
other details, Without going into the minutiz of the 
method, it will be seen that it may be readily adapted 
to our work by printing at the bottom of the blank of 
the first examination—the physical examination before 
the physicians—two figures or outline cuts representing 
front and rear views of a stripped applicant, on which, 
in a moment, any special marking may be indicated, 
such as a tattoo or scar. In the subsequent athletic ex- 
amination or mental examination, these papers are al- 
ways forwarded, and a glance at the applicant will be 
sufficient to make sure of his identity. When he ap- 
pears before the Police Commissioner for appointment, 
he should also prove his identity. 

It may be noted that these identification marks can 
usually be found about the scalp, or face, or neck, or 
forearms, or hands, where they can be readily displayed 
without stripping. 

As a ready means of identification of candidates in 
examinations in subsequent years, the same figures in 
smaller size are printed on thecards of a card catalogue, 
on which all my examinations are indexed, so that I am 
always able to spot my man and know what his former 
ratings or weak spots were, whether his denial of iden- 
tity be true, or whether he is attempting any deception, 
as occasionally happens. When an applicant has been 
rejected, say for varicose veins of the leg, he may pre- 
sent himself the following year, after long continued 
bandaging of the leg, with such temporary improvement 
that an ordinary examination would not detect this se- 
rious defect ; but if the card indicates his former history, 
a few minutes on tiptoe, or standing by a warm radiator, 
will make the angle-worms swell out into prominence. 

I enclose a sample of the blank form, as well as one of 
the cards, which is working to our satisfaction. A sin- 
gle form will suffice for all ~egpimeaanins and a rubber 
stamp will differentiate them. 

We pass from 25 per cent, to 33 per cent. of the men 
who appear at the first, or physical examination, which 
is based on the army method of examination as epito- 
mized in the Greenleaf ‘‘ Tripler’s Manual,’’ with the 
special modifications required by the particular work 
of each department. The athletic examination that 
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follows is a severe test that weeds out 25 per cent. of 
those who escape the physicians. For the first examina- 
tion the Commission employs its own experts, one of 
whom works in conjunction with a surgeon detailed 
from the department. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the whole is absolutely non-partisan. 
Yours truly, Rost. L. Dickinson, M. D. 
BRooKLyn, N, Y., April 28. 


«*,The blank form which accompanies Dr. Dickin- 
son’s letter is printed on a sheet fourteen inches long 
by eight and one-half inches wide, and contains the 
signature of the applicant; his address; two outline 
figures showing a man’s naked body, front and rear, 
each five inches in length, and crossed by dotted lines 
at the points where distinguishing marks may be found 
or measurements made; and these questions and sug- 
gestions for memoranda: 


CIVIL SERVICE OF THE CITY OF BROOKLYN. PHYSICAL EXAMINA- 


TION. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
POORGE GE SRTIEIIR oes. occ ens cccndcnnntesdunnns ccees nacesaite 
Age ..-— Occupation .----~- ---.-- .----- Le cerca! 
Height ee Serre inches. Weight .------- pounds 
Chest girth...... eee inches. 


Has applicant been previously examined for fireman or patrol- 
eS a eee 
W hat i is his family apne Pitige noeswea 


W bat j is his statement as to the same ? ._-. 
Is there any indication of: 
Disease of the respiratory organs or their appendages? -____. 
Disease of the heart or blood vessels ? 


Is the wont Sande apparently a sound man in all respects? --- --.. 
Do you think he is in every way physically qualified for the posi- 
RT bine caccnccncanssucess tnt Peksbeoe cheiee enews cues amin 


Date Suge wunbavicwwaenianateeeeenue 


The cards, about five by three inches 
in size, contain reduced reproductions 
of the outline human figure already men- 
tioned. We give a sample of the rear 
view. On these, as on the larger figures, 
are indicated by pen-marks and accom- 
panying memoranda, any moles or scars 
or defects calculated to aid in identifi- 
cation. The date and other minor 
facts concerning the application are 
noted also, and the cards filed in boxes 
for ready reference, after the manner 
of the card-index to a library. Each 
card corresponds with one of the large 
blanks, so that full particulars can be 
obtained concerning any applicant as 
soon as his card is found. 





When You Make Your Trip 
for the summer you should travel via the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. Beautiful scenery! Delightful summer re- 
sorts! Send fifteen cents in stamps, postal or express 
money order to Chas. S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa., for copy of 
a handsome Summer Book in colors, just issued, 
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A Specimen Spoils Office 


AND ITS IMPROVEMENT SINCE IT HAS BEEN WATCHED. 


T. investigation made by Commissioner Roosevelt 
into the observance of the Civil Service Law in 
the Baltimore postoffice under Postmaster Johnson, and 
the stinging report which brought about a clash between 
himself and Postmaster-General Wanamaker are well 
remembered. About the time of the appointment of 
Mr. Warfield, the new Democratic postmaster, the Civil 
Service Commission sent its secretary, John T. Doyle, 
to Baltimore, to review on the spot the whole record of 
Johnson’s administration, with a view to seeing how 
much good had been effected by the public exposure of 
his unlawful acts in spite of the refusal of President 
Harrison or Mr. Wanamaker to punish them. Mr. Doyle 
says: 

From July 16, 1883, when the Civil Service Rules went into 
effect at the Baltimore postoffice, to June 1, 1885, Postmaster 
Adreon, according to his successor, Mr. I. Parker Veazey, made 
5t ap»ointments, of which 48 were Republicans and 3 Democrats. 
Mr. Veazey stated that when he became postmaster, on June 1, 
1885, the force stood 254 Republicans and 6 Democrats, and that 
the board of Civil Service examiners was entirely Republican. 
Mr. Frank Brown succeeded Mr. Veazey June 1, 1886. Of the 
force as it stood in 1885 about 4 per cert. remained when Mr. 
Johnson came in, on February 17, 1890. At the time Mr. Brown 
told Mr. Johnson that of the 219 carriers 208 were Democrats and 
it were Republicans. Of the 49 substitute carriers 40 were 
Democrats. Of the 219 carriers 76, or 35 per cent., remained 
throughout the term of Mr. Johnson. Of the 95 clerks in the 
non-excepted force at the time Mr. Johnson became postmaster, 
43, or nearly half, remain in the service. Of these 43 it is be- 
lieved that 8 are Republicans and 35 Democrats, and of the new 
appointees 85 Republicans and 10 Democrats, the 1o being all 
appointed through examinations held since the change of admin- 
istration in 1893. Of the clerical force subject to examination 
one-third are probably Democrats. 

Of the carrier force, counting holdovers, new appointments and 
substitutes, about 4o per cent. are probably Democrats, so that of 
the force subject to the examinations rather more than one-third, 
it is believed, are Democrats and less than two-thirds Republi- 
cans. In the unclassified and excepted force Mr. Johnson made 
a total change, with two exceptions. Counting the entire force 
as it stoodin February, 1890, 68 per cent. went out, as against 96 
per cent. in the previous four years. About 55 per cent. of the old 
force was removed during the first year of Mr. Johnson’s term, 
amounting to 50 per cent. in the unexcepted clerical force, nearly 
100 in the excepted force, roo in the unclassified force and 45 per 
cent. in the carrier force. Of the 381 separations during the term 
224 went out in the first year. Of men who were removed or 
who resigned in the first year from places covered by examina- 
tion, 1 was in the service prior to 1883, 23 were appointed in 1885, 
58 in 1886, 23 in 1887, 29 in 1888 and 2 in 1889. : i 

The old force as it stood when Mr. Johnson came in comprised 
219 carriers, 142 other than carriers—of whom 47 were in excepted 
places and 12 unclassified—and 83 non-excepted clerks, making 
a total of 361 places. The whole number of appointments made 
by Mr. Johnson was 488, or 127 more than the entire number of 
employees whom he found in the office. Of these 103 were 
new places, 49 increase of carriers, 57 clerks and 17 in the 
unclassified service. During his term the excepted force was 
reduced by 36 places. Of his own appointees 148 went out, as 
compared with 238 of the old force, leaving 123 of the old force 
still in office. f the force outside the examinations there 
were 56 separations from the excepted places, of which 18 
were Mr. Johnson’s own appointees. Twenty-eight of the 4o 
separated from unclassified places, 47 of the 87 clerks and 
55 of the 198 carriers separated were his own appointees. The 
percentage of his own appointees removed from places outside 
the examinations therefore was 48, as compared witha little more 
than 36 per cent. of his own appointees in the places subject to 
examination. This percentage of separations from excepted 
places is explained in part by the appointment of a large number 
of men in excepted places to examination places through com- 
petitive examinations. _ 

In 1890 Mr. Johnson reinstated 23 of the men who had been 
removed by Mr. Veazey and Mr. Brown. Of the present carriers 
27 are men appointed in 1893 and 1594 through examination 
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whom Mr. Johnson removed earlier in his term. The whole 
number of carriers appointed in 1893 and 1894 was 38. The 
reasons assigned at the time for these removals were such as 
** carelessness,”’ ‘‘inefficiency,’’ ‘‘ failure to collect mail from box 
on route,” ‘‘neglect of duty,’ ‘‘drinking while on duty,” 
‘falsifying trip reports,’’ ‘‘intoxicated while in uniform,’’ 
‘‘ arrested for being intoxicated on the street and disturbing the 
peace,”’ “‘ bringing service in bad repute in failing to pay debts 
contracted while in the service and along his route,”’ etc. These 
27 i ; it is believed, with two or three possible excep- 
tions, all of the Democratic carriers appointed by Mr. Johnson. 
Of the certifications during his last year the first man was taken 
19 times, the second 29 times and the third 32 times. During 
his first year he seems not to have appointed any Democrats, 
and during the second and third only two or three. 


Well Done, Mr. Bissell! 


HE first thing in the United States Postal Guide for 

July is ‘‘Order No. 235,’’ addressed to all post- 

masters in free delivery offices. It is dated June 28, 
1894, and reads as follows: 


‘*For the purpose of avoiding unjust removals of 
clerks and carriers in the classified service, and to 
avoid embarrassment and annoyance to the Department 
and Postmasters with reference thereto, Postmasters in 
Free Delivery Offices are hereby notified that the follow- 
ing policy prevails in the Post Office Department, and 
will be enforced : 

‘* All removals and new employments of clerks, and 
changes in rosters, must be reported to the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General as soon as made. 

‘* No carrier shall be removed except for cause, and 
upon written charges filed with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and of which the carrier shall have full notice, 
and an opportunity to make defence. 

‘*No resignation requested by the Postmaster, or by 
anyone for him, will be accepted by the Department. 

‘*W. S. BIssELL, 
“« Postmaster-General.”’ 

This is the first official announcement of the policy of 
the present Postmaster-General on this head, although 
informal statements to similar effect have been printed 
in the newspapers from time to time. Mr. Bissell’s 
order covers practically the same ground as the letter- 
carriers’ tenure bill in the shape in which the House 
Postoffice committee reported it the other day. An 
executive order has not the same force as law, of course, 
because it can be changed or abrogated at the will of 
the next Postmaster-General; but experience has proved, 
as in the case of the laborers in the navy yards, that it 
carries a great moral force if it is put forth in good faith 
and honestly adhered to by its author as long as he 
remains in office. 


ENERAL ‘‘ Jo’’ SHELBY, the Democratic United States 
Marshal for Missouri, has aroused bitter feeling 
among some of his neighbors by retaining in office two 
efficient Republican subordinates, and appointing a 
negro to a vacant place. Shelby has defended his 
position in a public letter, in which he says of his negro 
appointee: ‘‘The young man is competent to render 
effective service in lines where white men cannot do as 
well perhaps as he will do. I appointed him for effi- 
ciency, and have no patience with that sentiment that 
gropes always among the tombstones instead of coming 
out into the bright light of existing life and conditions. 
: I am right in what I have done, and by the right 
I propose to stand.’’ 
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Two Consular Systems Compared. 


THE BRITISH BASED ON MERIT AND THE AMERICAN ON “‘ PULL.” 
HE commotion recently caused by the retirement of 
Sir William Lane Booker from the British Consul- 
Generalship at New York was unaccompanied by any 
feeling of contempt for the Government which preferred 
to make use of his services elsewhere. He had held this 
Consul-Generalship for eleven years, succeeding Sir 
Edward Archibald, who had held it for twenty-five years. 
It will be remembered that when Sir Edward received 
his first notice of transfer from the home Government, 
the whole mercantile community joined in begging him 
to remain and round out his clean quarter-century. He 
forwarded this flattering memorial to London, and asa 
compliment to the business men of New York his term 
was extended. When he was finally transferred, it was 
to a post of higher rank in the service. It is such treat- 
ment of her representatives abroad which makes Great 
Britain the mightiest power in the world outside of her 
own insular boundaries, and cultivates in her consular 
corps a spirit of patriotic devotion perhaps unequaled, 
certainly not surpassed anywhere. 

Contrast this exhibition of England’s policy with a 
case which, although involving an office of less impor- 
tance, fairly illustrates the methods of the United States 
in distant fields, and explains why foreigners engaged 
in commerce shrug their shoulders at the suggestion of 
any serious competition on our part. 

John Worthington was appointed consul at Malta 
by President Arthur twelve years ago, and served with 
credit through three administrations. Latein February, 
1894, he stumbled by mere chance upon a paragraph in 
the London Zimes, saying that a Missouri man had been 
appointed to succeed him. Not till some time in April 
did he receive an official notification to the same effect. 

Thus an old experienced consul, whose record is above 
reproach, whose industry has been untiring, and whose 
work has made the Malta consulate known and respected 
throughout the Mediterranean, is turned out to give a 
new and untried man a ‘‘place.’’ The interest of the 
Government in an intelligent man’s experience gained 
by twelve years of painstaking service is of course the 
chief feature of the sacrifice, giving to a brutal personal 
affront the further character of a betrayal of public 
trust. 

To complete the illustration, let us see how the new 
man, Colonel Kennedy, came to be chosen. He had 
served his party acceptably in Missouri, and his politi- 
cal sponsor sent him a list of six consulates from which 
to make his selection, including both Malta and Gibral- 
tar. He wanted to live at a Mediterranean port, so, 
after some indecision, he chose Malta. Our consul at 
Gibraltar is Horatio J. Sprague, whose reputation for 
ability has been growing during forty years’ service at 
this station; but, as far as can be ascertained, he was 
spared decapitation, not because of any merit in him- 
self or his work, but because Colonel Kennedy happened 
to like Malta better than Gibraltar asa place of residence ! 

The geographical situation and political relations of 
Malta give the American consulate a greater dignity in 
some respects than an ordinary consulate of the same 
commercial rank. ‘There is a semi-diplomatic atmos- 
phere surrounding it, which makes all the more im- 
portant the choice of a man of natural tact and social 
experience to fill the post. The comments of the local 
newspapers show what sort of an impression our Govern- 
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ment has made by the removal of Mr. Worthington to 
make room for a raw recruit. The Malta Standardsaid: 


The community at large will indeed regret to hear of the 
approaching departure of Mr. John Worthington, consul for the 
United States in these Islands. Mr. Worthington has occupied that 
honorable post for the last twelve years, and during that period 
both himself and Mrs. Worthington have earned the affection and 
esteem of a large circle of friends, both English and Maltese, who 
ae wish them every happiness and prosperity wherever they 
may be. 

Mr. Worthington, a man of sterling qualities of head and heart, 
who has ever displayed a true interest in the welfare of this peo- 
ple, has often contributed interesting descriptive letters and 
sketches of these Islands in the United States press, and has done 
much to make their commercial concerns known in the country 
which he has so well and truly represented. 


The Chronicle: 


One of the most popular men in southern Europe will shortly 
be leaving Malta to return to America, and our community wiil 
be sorry that his term of office among us has come to an end. 
We refer to Mr. John Worthington, who has so ably represented 
the United States in these possessions for many yea's. Changes 
must come in the consular bodies, we suppose, but we doubt 
whether a more capable and kindly officer has been appointed to 
look after American interests, in any British colony, than the 
gentleman who is soon to say good-bye to Malta. 

His many friends will wish him and Mrs. Worthington long life 
and happiness in their old home across the Atlantic. 


The 7Zimes : 


The approaching departure of Hon. John Worthington, United 
States consul in this Island, will be learned with regret among 
all classes of the community, by whom he is justly beloved and 
respected for his sterling qualities of head and heart. During 
his long sojourn among us, he has carried out his onerous and 
responsible duties with invariable readiness, courtesy and intelli- 
gence, and without in any way advancing his position beyond 
the lines of duty and rectitude. It is these sound principles 
which have won for Mr. Worthington the most valuable of all 
tributes, the confidence and esteem of those among whom he has 
so long lived and labored, and which will doubtless be to him in 
his absence from amongst us a comfort and a solace when mem- 
ories stray across the sea to z/ for del mondo. 


The Public Opinion : 


The numerous friends of Mr. John Worthington, who has been 
among us for nearly twelve years as the consular representative 
of the United States of America, will regret to hear of his immi- 
nent departure from this Island on his return to his native country. 

The uniform courtesy evinced by Mr. Worthington toward all 
those who have had any official communication with him, and 
the interest he has taken in all that concerns the social and polit- 
ical improvement of the people among whom he has taken up his 
abode, will cause his departure to be viewed with sincere regret; 
nor can we forget that this distinguished citizen of the great 
American Republic has often devoted his literary talents, which 
are of a high order, to make known among his countrymen the 
healthy climate and the beautiful scenery of Malta, as well as the 
history of its people. 

We heartily wish the worthy United States consul and Mrs. 
Worthington ‘‘ God speed”’ in their voyage across the Atlantic; 
and we are sure that all those who have enjoyed the pleasure of 
their acquaintance will at all times be most glad to hear of their 
happiness and prosperity in their own native land, where, we 
trust, Mr. Worthington’s talents and the services he has rendered 
to his country will not fail to secure him promotion to some 
higher and more conspicuous office. 


In addition to these impersonal testimonials, Mr. 
Worthington received a visit from a deputation repre- 
senting all classes of the population of Malta, who 
presented him with an address bearing a long list of 
signatures and reading as follows: 


We, the undersigned merchants and residents at Malta, learn 
with sincere regret of your imminent departure from this Island, 
where you have for so many years past held the important post 
of representative of the United States of America. 

Your noble character, your proverbial courtesy, your literary 
talents so generously lent in order to bring Malta to the front, 
your efforts to develop commercial intercourse with the United 
States, elicit from us this record of our esteem and gratitude in 
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parting from you. And in expressing a fervent hope that you 
may be spared to continue serving your country meritoriously, 
we beg of your kindness and that of Mrs. Worthington to accept 
this expression of our sincere wishes for your future welfare and 
prosperity. 

The hope expressed by the Pud/ic Opinion that Mr. 
Worthington’s career in the service of his country would 
continue, and that his transfer was to operate merely as 
a promotion, is evidence of the writer’s ignorance of 
American institutions. The other newspapers, by their 
silence on this head, show that they are familiar with 
our ways. Under the flag of any civilized nation 
except the United States, Mr. Worthington would have 
quitted Malta only to step higher. Unhappily, the 


Stars and-Stripes are still the emblem of a system under 
which the modest man who has given faithful service is 
rewarded with degradation, that room may be made for 
somebody with a louder voice or a stronger ‘ pull.’’ 


The Railway Mail Service. 


ITS EFFICIENCY UNDER THE CIVIL SERVICE RULES EMPHASIZED. 
i may not be generally known to the public that the 
Post Office Department regulates its payments to the 
railway companies which carry the mails in bulk by a 
periodical weighing. The plan is to weigh average 
loads at a season of average activity, and the weights of 
the several classes of mail matter, as thus obtained, are 
accepted as a standard to govern the compensation of 
the companies till the next weighing takes place. The 
process requires good judgment, care, accuracy and an 
intelligent understanding of the general scheme of trans- 
portation. This spring occurred the quadrennial re- 
weighing of the mails in one part of the West; and Mr. 
Bell, then the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, 
instead of appointing outsiders on the recommendation 
of members of Congress and party managers to do the 
work, picked his men from the head of the eligible reg- 
isters of the Railway Mail Service, kept in the office of 
the Civil Service Commission. He did this voluntarily, 
actuated, as he says, by the belief that the Department 
would thus be able ‘“‘to command a more efficient class 
of men than can be procured through other methods.’’ 

In a letter to the Commission Mr, Bell writes: ‘‘I 
have had occasion recently to travel through the South 
and West in connection with the reweighing of the rail- 
road mails in the territory west and south of the State of 
Missouri, and it is proper that you should know that the 
appointment of weighers from those upon the Civil Serv- 
ice Railway Mail eligible lists have been a decided suc- 
cess ; so much so that the opinion is general that the new 
system should be permanently enforced.”’ 

This is valuable testimony, coming from a man who, 
when he first entered office, felt a strong distrust of the 
effectiveness of the Civil Service examinations to pro- 
cure the class of employees best qualified for the pecu- 
liar work of the Railway Mail Service. Afterward, when 
he found that the Civil Service Commission was not only 
willing but glad to codperate with the officers of the 
Service in remodeling the examinations so as to cure 
the existing defects, he became a cordial supporter of 
the system. 

In this connection a speech delivered by ex-Repre- 
sentative E. H. Conger of Iowa at the Railway Postal 
Clerks’ Convention held last month at Des Moines, is of 
especial interest. Mr. Conger’s committee assignments 
in Congress brought him into intimate contact with the 
postal service, and acquainted him thoroughly with its 
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workings. ‘‘The publi¢ generally,’’ said he, ‘‘ have 
little comprehension of the Railway Mail Service. They 
know that the mail comes and goes with the regularity 
of clockwork in the safest way and the quickest time. 
But,’’ he went on— 


They don’t know that you are an army of 6,645 men; that you 
are operating 1,116 railway postoffice lines, and 36 steamboat 
lines; that these lines cover 146,666 miles of railroads; that those 
of you at work on railroads last year traveled in crews 152,979,- 
607 miles, and those on steamboat lines 1,752,062. They don’t 
know that you distributed during the last fiscal year 9,772,075,810 
pieces of ordinary mail matter, 17,789,707 pieces of registered 
matter, and 446,449,468 pieces for city delivery, making a grand 
total of 10,236,314,985 pieces—that is, 1,670,689 for each one of 
you during the year, or 10,000 pieces each for every day. 

The public little understand the severe mental strain and anx- 
iety, or the physical danger and endurance through which this is 
all accomplished. 

To master the intricate and puzzling scheme, made up of long 
routes and short routes, of railroad intersections and connections, 
of main lines and branch lines, of time tables, of fast trains and 
slow trains, of trains going and trains returning, of trains stopping 
at and trains rushing past stations, of distribution by States and 
distribution by districts, etc., requires a practice and training of 
memory most prodigious; and to execute them with the rapidity 
and accuracy demanded, requires a control and direction of mind 
and muscle most wonderful. : 

I want to say just a word to you about Civil Service, a system 
which has done so much to elevate the character and standard of 
public employment generally and the inestimable value of which 
is so conclusively shown by your own branch of the service. 

As all know, it provides for entrance to and retention in office 
upon merit only, regardless of political support or the desires of 
politicians. 

No official or employee can properly and efficiently discharge 
his public duties unless he can give his entire time and talents to 
his work, without bothering and worrying about the probability 
of his losing his place in the event of a change of Administration. 
I am as intense a partisan as need be, and yet I am bound to 
concede that the promotion of public interests rather than 
reward for party work should always be the patriotic citizen’s 
aim. Possibly this might be accomplished, but certainly it never 
will be except through means of a Civil Service system. 

This conviction came to me with especial force during my life 
abroad, particularly with reference to our consular corps. I saw 
constantly emphasized the necessity of special training and expe- 
rience for the important and responsible service required. The 
European governments train their consuls for the work to be 
done as we do the officers of our army and navy, promote them 
regularly from inferior to more important posts, and so have 
them always well equipped for the important work in hand. 
And however clever a new political appointee from this country 
may be, he is, for months, no match for the trained, experienced 
and thoroughly acquainted European consular officer; and there- 
fore our commercial relations and often our revenues must suffer 
in consequence. 

In no great private business establishment would a tried, faith- 
ful and efficient employee be needlessly changed for an untried 
one, and no business man would recommend it. Why, then, 
should he as a politician insist that his Government should do it ? 

In no branch of our public service is peculiar fitness, especial 
training and adequate experience more essential to accurate and 
satisfactory discharge of duty, than in our postal service. The 
work is such that it cannot be cofrectly performed by a tyro. 
Experience is indispensable to accuracy. 

In my judgment, the rapid and correct distribution and delivery 
of our mails over the whole country is one of the most, if not the 
most important public service which the general Government 
has undertaken for our people. It reaches every shop and home 
and it sensibly affects every person and every purse. It is to the 
great public what the general circulation is to the body. 

In either case, if it is not free, prompt and regular, there is 
immediate annoyance and serious trouble. The lone delay or 
permanent loss of the mails to a community would be a calamity 
unbearable, a misfortune irreparable. 

Our nucleus of an army and navy is all important and therefore 
indispensable; and yet any real demand for their services depends 
on such remote contingencies, that for years their presence might 
possibly be safely dispensed with; but if for a me or even for an 
hour your labors should cease, or be erroneously discharged, busi 
ness might be paralyzed, great suffering ensue, hearts break and 
irretrievable disaster follow, 
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How important, then, that clerks of the peculiar mental equip- 
ment necessary for this work should: be selected, and that, once 
selected, they may feel so secure in their tenure of office that they 
can give their whole ability and energy to perfecting themselves 
in a service which only constant discipline and continued experi- 
ence can accomplish. This can only be attained under the merit 
system. 

“its application to this branch has already succeeded in bring- 
ing a better class of employees generally into the service, and has 
given them a feeling of independence, and enabled them to plan 
for the future, with a confidence and intelligence impossible under 
a system where their tenure depended upon the whims of one 
man, or the success of a particular party. 

I don’t know whether you gentlemen fully appreciate the bene- 
fits to yourselves and the public of the Civil Service Law, but 
your work certainly furnishes most convincing proof of its inesti- 
mable value. I congratulate you, gentlemen, that it has 
finally come to protect and perfect you in your work. I con- 
gratulate you for the good work you are accomplishing under it, 
and I congratulate the country upon the improvement in service 
which the Law and your labors are giving it. 


Mr. Conger’s comments upon the condition of our 
consular service derive their interest from the fact that, 
as Minister to Brazil, he had a chance to study it where 
we have for generations given the spoils system its full- 
est play. 


Promotions in the Interior Department. 


N the May number of Goop GoveRNMENT was printed 
the text of a circular issued by Secretary Hoke 
Smith, requiring each head of an office or bureau in the 
Interior Department to keep a record of the clerks 
under him who have shown particular efficiency, and of 
those who have proved themselves incompetent, so that 
promotions, degradations and dismissals might be made 
on the lines of the reports rendered by these officers. 


In a newspaper interview the other day the Secretary 
was quoted as saying: 


I do not believe in a Civil Service which will insure a life-long 
position to a man or woman who, after being admitted to the 
protection of the law, allows himself or herself to become care- 
less and inefficient. 

I expect the clerks now in the Civil Service to do as good work 
as those who have just passed the Civil Service examination, and I 
shall insist that their records for proficiency shall be as good as 
those of the new clerks. If they do not make such a record, they 
will be reduc: d, and those who show an adaptability and profi- 
ciency in their work will be rewarded by promotion, irrespective 
’ of their politics. 

The fifth paragraph of this circular warns all clerks that 
instant dismissal will follow to the clerk who seeks to use outside 
influence in his or her behalf with this Department, and the fact 
that no clerk has attempted to bring to bear the influence of a 
Senator, Congressman, or anyone else to my knowledge, is an 
evidence that the clerks believe me serious in this matter. 

I intend that meritorious clerks shall receive the benefit of 
their industry, and those who are inefficient will be reduced 
lower and lower, until, if they show no disposition to improve, 
dismissal will follow. It is possible under this system for a clerk 
in the lowest grade who has a good record to constantly earn 


promotion until he reaches the highest grade, and I intend that 
he shall receive it. 


A plan originating in the General Land Office has 
found much favor in other parts of the Department, and 
may eventually be adopted everywhere. Besides giving 
general directions and fixing general rules to govern 
the hours of work, the discipline, etc., of the clerks 
under him, Commissioner Lamoreux takes this new 
departure : 

Effective industry shall include general ability, accuracy, 
adaptability, directive power, rapidity, system and versatility. 

To arrive at a more thorough system of ascertaining the true 
standard of the efficiency of clerks, they will be divided into 
classes and rated according to their class upon “ effective indus- 


try.”’ The class of each clerk to be fixed by his or her grade in 
the classified service. 
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The minimum and maximum for clerks inthe various classes 
shall be as follows: 


Class four, 90 and 100 respectively. 
three. 80 ** 90 bas 
two,70 ‘ 80 “ “ 
one, 60 


Class $1,000, 50 and 60 respectively. 
«$900, 40 ** 50 pA 
$800, 30 “ 40 “ 


“ “ 70 a7 


Whenever under this scale of marking a clerk shall fll below 
the maximum of his class, such clerk shall be subject to reduction 
to a lower grade; or if a clerk shall exceed the maximum of his 
class, such clerk shall be regarded as in the line of promotion. 

An excellent feature of this plan is that it does not pro- 
pose to enforce the same rating in the case of a low-paid 
clerk as in that of a high-paid one; but it aims to sift 
out the clerks who are getting more pay than their effi- 
ciency fairly entitles them to, and those who are getting 
less than they fairly earn, and to readjust their relative 
rank and pay accordingly. Another rule which Mr. 
Lamoreux has put in force is that the efficiency record 
of any division is open to the inspection of the chief of 
any division at any time, and that any clerk may in- 
spect the efficiency record of his own division between 
noon and three o’clock p. m. each Saturday. This is as 


nearly an insurance against favoritism and injustice as 
is practicable in view of all the circumstances. 


Memoranda. 


O regular schedule examinations of the United States 

Civil Service Commission will be announced in 

this column hereafter. The Commission is prepared to 

supply all applicants with the necessary advance data. 

Notices of special examinations will be printed, as far 

as received down to the hour of going to press with each 
issue, There are not any to announce this month. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters for the six- 
teenth month of the present Administration, June 5 to 
July 4, 1894, numbered 772, of which 487 were caused 
by deaths and resignations, leaving 285 to be accounted 
for by removals, either for cause or at the expiration of 
four-year terms, 

—One effect of the warfare oftthe New York State Civil 
Service Reform League against the notorious maladmin- 
istration of the Civil Service law of that State is seen in 
Governor Flower’s approval of the bill forbidding pay- 
ment of salaries to public employees unless the Civil 
Service Commissioners certify that they have been law- 
fully appointed. 

—The Council of Confederated Good Government 
Clubs in New York City called a general convention 
on June 28 to discuss the idea of putting a citizens’ ticket 
in the field for the fall municipal campaign, but the 
convention decided to do nothing for the present. 

—For some reason eighteen Democratic and six 
Republican Representatives declined to publish their 
Washington addresses.in the directory printed in the 
back of the Congressional Record. ‘Three or four of them 
have informed a representative of Goop GovERNMENT 
that they have adopted this means of escaping the impor- 
tunities of office-seekers who would otherwise leave them 
no comfort in their home life. 

—The Buffalo Civil Service Reform Association had 
its thirteenth annual meeting and first annual dinner 
last month, devoting especial attention to the cause of 
good municipal government. Sherman S. Rogers acted 
as toast-master, and Herbert Welsh of Philadelphia 
was the principal speaker. 

—Secretary Hoke Smith has issued an order that here- 
after only graduates of engineering schools or experi- 
enced surveyors shall be eligible for employment as tem- 
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porary assistants in the Geological Survey during the 
field season. 

—The Civil Service Commission has had under inves- 
tigation the case of Postmaster Malone of Lancaster, 
Pa., who is charged with removing several employees 
from his postoffice on political grounds, and making 
unjustifiable discriminations in other instances. The 
Postmaster-General has given a personal hearing to the 
accused postmaster, who still remains in office. No 
report of the case has been given to the press, but the 
inference is that the Administration intends to stand by 
Mr. Malone. 

—W. H. Wallace, postmaster at Hammondville, Ohio, 
is one of those fortunate officers who will not be turned 
out because he has served four years. He is now eighty- 
two years of age, but strong and hale. He has been 
sixty-four years, as boy and man, in the postal service, 
having held one position or another under thirty dif- 
ferent Postmasters General. When he was first made 


postmaster, and the charge for letters was twenty-five 
cents for four hundred miles or more, he sometimes had 
to take, instead of cash, two bushels of oats or potatoes, 
or five dozen eggs, or four pounds of butter for stamp- 
ing a letter ‘‘ paid.”’ 


New Publications. 


| Report of the Secretary of the University of the 
State of New York for 1894 says: 


In the University offices so large a part of the work is educa- 
tional or scholarly that we find it wasteful to employ those with- 
out a higher education. After fair trial and submission of results 
to the State Civil Service Commission, they have opened exami- 
nations for high schoo! assistants and college assistants which are 
free for competition only to those having such a general educa- 
cation as is represented by graduation from a registered high 
school or college. We are thus assured that every candidate has 
the general training found necessary for satisfactory work, and 
competitive examination tests ability for special duties required 
in each case. As custodians of higher educational interests, the 
Regents might very properly urge the extension of this principle 
to the rest of the State service. 


The desirability of making civics a leading subject of 
study in the State schools is set forth elsewhere : 


The principle might well be adopted in the rules for grants 
based on results, that the State will give aid especially to encour- 
age thorough teaching of the subjects which it deems most impor- 
tant for its citizens. . . Asa preparation for citizenship, 
premiums might better be put on the study of New York and 
United States history and civics than on trigonometry and 
Greek. 


The Report of the New York State Civil Service Com- 
mission for 1894 is at hand in book form. Its most notice- 
able feature is the explanation offered by the Commis- 
sioners to meet the charges of lax administration of 
the law made by the Civil Service Reform Association 
during the last year. The Report says: 


The retiring Chief Examiner, John B. Riley, had left with the 
Commission a list of offices heid in violation of the law, the 
occupants not having passed the required examinations and been 
certified from the lists of eligible candidates in the manner pro- 
vided by the rules. * By its own desire, and by the direction of 
the Governor, the Commission has addressed itself to the work 
of finding a means to correct these violations. 

At the very outset the Commission found itself confronted 
with the radical defect in the law, in that it provided no penal- 
ties for violations. The Commission could notify the heads of 
departments of the fact of violations, specifying them in detail, 
and also furnish the same information to the Comptroller, 
requesting, in the latter communication, that payment be 
refused. This has been done, and there the powers of the Com- 
mission ended. If its notice was disregarded by the appointing 
powers there was apparently no method by which the Commis- 
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sion could compel them to take action. This defect in the law 
had been felt by former Commissions, but nothing had been 
accomplished for relief. . . . , 

It was the opinion of a number of gentlemen of the Reform 
Association that the power already existed in the Comptroller to 
refuse payment of salaries to those appointees who were not 
holding their places under the rules of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; that, as such persons were not legally appointed, they 
did not hold any State position in the eye of the law and were 
not entitled to pay, and that money paid to them was a mis- 
appropriation of State funds. The Comptroller, however, held 
that a discretion was vested in him as to payments, and in this 
he was sustained by the written opinion of ex-Attorney-General 
Tabor, which opinion was also held by Attorney-General Rosen- 
dale; and the Comptroller continued to pay such employees. 
It was contended by high legal authority that these appointees 
had violated no law, whether or not those who appointed them 
had done so, and having received their appointments in good 
faith and discharged the duties assigned them, recompense for 
their services could not be legally withheld from them; that a 
penalty could not be visited on those who had violated no law. 
Which of these two opinions was right it was useless for the Com- 
mission to undertake to decide. 


The Commission is disposed to lay not a little of the 
responsibility for shiftlessness in administration hitherto 
upon the shoulders of ‘‘a former official’’ who is left 
unnamed but whose identity may be guessed from the 
context : 


There had previously grown up a carelessness. about obeying 
the law in various departments through a misapprehension of its 
requirements and of the necessity of a compliance with the rules 
and regulations framed for carrying it out. While not desiring to 
criticise preceding officials, the Commission feels it a duty to 
itself and a justice to appointing powers to state that, but for a 
laxity in the performance of duty by a former official, many of 
these violations might certainly have been avoided. he 
accompanying report of the present Chief Examiner shows that in 
a number of cases of violation proper opportunity had not been 
given to heads of institutions to comply with the lows such viola- 
tions have now been corrected. 


The July magazines are unusually well supplied with 
material of interest to students of political science. In 
the Atlantic we have a paper by Harvey N. Shepard, enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Mayor and the City,’’ which traces the deca- 
dence of popular Government and the rise of despotism 
in the conduct of American municipalities, from the 
town-meeting system to the concentration of power in 
the hands of a Mayor. He suggests an odd antithesis 
in his closing paragraph : 

In marked contrast with these tendencies in our Republic is 
the method followed in monarchical and aristocratic Great Brit- 
ain, where the Mayor has no appointive power or special execu- 
tive duties, but simply is a member of the Common Council and 
its presiding officer. Our idea of a Mayor outside the Council, 
as a sort of rival power, would appear in England incomprehen- 
sibly absurd. We seek the impossible government by a Council 
and a Mayor at the same time, giving arbitrarily greater power 
sometimes to one and sometimes to the other, and not infre- 
quently distrusting both and conferring administrative power 
upon special boards and commissions. Unquestionably, a cen- 
tral organization is necessary for the good government of every 
municipality; and while in the United States we seek to obtain 
it by choosing from time to time an absolute dictator under the 
title of ‘‘ Mayor,’’ a method highly unrepublican, in Great Britain 
it is obtained by the choice of a central elective Council, control- 
ling the government of the city throughout all of its departments, 
a method highly republican. 


In the “orum, Commissioner Roosevelt has an article 
on ‘‘The Manly Virtues and Practical Politics,’’ in 
which he impresses his favorite lesson of organization 
as opposed to individual effort in politics. ‘* The man 
who wishes to do good in his community,’ he says, 
‘< must go into political life,’’ 

If he isa Republican, let him join his local Republican asso- 
ciation; if a Democrat, a Democratic association ; if an Inde- 


pendent, then let him put himself in touch with those who 
think as he does. In any event let him make himself an active 
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force and make his influence felt. Whether he works within 
or without party lines he can surely find plenty of men who 
are desirous of good government, and who, if they act together, 
become at once a power on the side of righteousness. . . 
Neither independence on the one hand nor party fealty on 
the other can ever be accepted as an excuse for failure to do 
active work in politics. The party man who offers his allegiance 
to party as an excuse for blindly following his party, right or 
wrong, and who fails to try to make that party in any way better, 
commits a crime against the country; and a crime quite as serious 
is committed by the independent who makes his independence 
an excuse for easy self-indulgence, and who thinks that when he 
says he belongs to neither party he is excused from the duty of 
taking part in the practical work of party organizations. The 

arty man is bound to do his full share in party management. 
He is bound to attend the caucuses and the primaries, to see that 
only good men are put up, and to exert his influence as strenu- 
ously against the foes of good government within his party, as, 
through his party machinery, he does against those whoare with- 
out the party. In the same way the independent, if he cannot 
take part in the regular organizations, is bound to do just as 
much active constructive work (not merely the work of criticism) 
outside; he is bound to try to get up an organization of his own 
and to try to make that organization felt in some effective man- 
ner. 


The Review of Reviews gives Senator Allen of Ne- 
braska a chance to state his position on one phase of the 
question of Government control of the transportation 
agencies of the country: 


‘‘ What is to be the attitude of the Populist party toward the 
Reform of the Civil Service? Is it not clear that it would be 
impossible to assume public operation of our telegraph and rail- 
road systems, without a full understanding that the men employed 
should be totally removed from the danger of dependence upon 
a political party for their livelihood ?”’ 

‘*T would enlist men for these services just as they are enlisted 
for the army and navy. For that matter, I don’t see why it would 
not be wise to adopt some such system for postal employees. I 
have not the slightest doubt but that a progressive, intelligent 


Civil Service Reform system would be received with the greatest 
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favor by the Populist party. But it will have to be a Reform that 
isa Reform. I am inclined to believe that the present Civil Serv- 
ice system 1s a humbug. It appears to be evaded in the interest 
of party spoils on almost every hand. Certainly the addition to 
the Government pay-roll of great bodies of railway and tele- 
graph employees would make an improved system for the removal 
of the public service from the domain of politics an absolute 
necessity.”’ 


The Century contains an article by Dr. Albert Shaw 
on ‘*‘ What German Cities do for their Citizens—A Study 
of Municipal Housekeeping.’’ Under the title, ‘‘A 
Chemical Detective Bureau,’’ Ida M. Tarbell describes 
in McClure’s the municipal laboratory of Paris, and its 
work for the public health. Zzppincot?’s has a brief but 
entertaining account of the ‘‘ Conscience Fund’’ of the 
United States Treasury, by Francis Leon Chrisman. 
Herbert Welsh writes in the American Journal of Politics 
about ‘‘ The Movement for Good City Government.’’ 

In Harper's, Miss C. H. Spence gives us ‘‘An Aus- 
tralian’s Impressions of America,’’ which is more a 
comparison of our institutions with British than with 
colonial standards. Miss Spence has evidently been 
much interested in the way so many American women 
are demanding the ballot as preliminary to their inti- 
mate concern with politics. She says, 

American travelers are surprised at the close watch which edu- 
cated English women keep over all the details of political life and 
Parliamentary debates. The diligent reading of the 7Zimes, or 
some other paper which gives accurately the current history of 
the world, has no parallel in America. . . . 

Another thing that contributes to the interest felt in politics by 
women in the United Kingdom is the purity of elections, the 
security of the Civil Service, the honesty of the public adminis- 
tration. One cannot take up an American newspaper without 
seeing an account of a steal or a dicker, of falsified elections, of 
bribed voters, of dishonest contracts, of faithless representa- 
tives. Professor Jenks, of Cornell University, has traced the 
steps through which the most shamelessly corrupt electoral sys- 
tem in the world has been moralized and purified. Step by step 
law, with public opinion to enforce it, has been enacted against 
bribery, direct and indirect. Civil Service Reform preceded the 
secret Australian ballot, but the main thing was the strength of 
public opinion. , : 

Although the Radical party in Great Britain think the classes 
have too ‘much power, and although they demand reforms in 
taxation and administration, there is no hint that the classes give 
or take bribes. All accounts are published; every penny of 
public money, spent wisely or unwisely, is accounted for. 
Although the personale and the platform of the Ministry may be 
changed as the result of a single night’s debate, not a single 
official on the permanent Civil Service is removed. These 


things give dignity and interest to the history which is making 
itself every day. 


Public Opinion has issued another of its large portrait 
sheets for framing, containing the faces of a group of 
the best known contributors to American magazine 
literature. Maurice Thompson, Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
George Kennan, Brander Matthews, F. Hopkinson Smith 
and a dozen or two others whose names are as familiar 
as household words, are thus most agreeably introduced 
in person to their admiring constituency of readers. 
The company that publishes Pudlic Opinion has been 
redrganized, and its editorial conductors announce that 
a number of new and progressive features are to be 
added to the paper. The edition for the first week in 
July was the heaviest its presses ever issued. 











SUMMER VACATION TOURS. 


The Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co. now has on sale at all its offices east of the 
Ohio River a full line of tourist excursion tickets to ail the lake, mountain and 
seashore resorts in the Eastern and Northern States and in Canada. These 
tickets are valid for return eres until October. 31. Before deciding upon 
your summer outing it would be well to consult the B. & O. Book of * Routes 
and Rates for Summer Tours.” All B. & O. Ticket Agents at principal points 
have them, and they will be sent tpaid upon receipt of ten cents, by Chas, O, 
Scull, General Pass. Agent, B, & O. R. R., Balto., Md. 





GOOD GOVERNMENT. 


Scientific 
Suspenders 


No strain on puttons. 
Waistband is never pulled up. 
No baggy pants. 

No dragging down on shoulders. 
No straps in view in full dress. 
Trousers not pulled up away from 
shoe when sitting. 

Cables preserved from wear. 
Built for, and worn by- the best 
dressed men in America. 


WEAR THEM ONCE °°? waesPtst Be teousers. 


By mail, 50¢., 75e., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00, postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER CO., Lim. , Buffalo, N.¥. 
(Formerly Battle Creek, Mich.) 





You Can Bind 





One sheet or three hundred sheets in ten seconds. 
> The Klip binds loose sheets, pamphlets, or magazines. 
If you want covers also, you had better send for a Klip price-list—that’s free. 


If you haven’t tried the Klip I’ll mail a sample pair, and a pair of Klip-Keys to put them 
on with, for twenty five cents, or a sample dozen, six sizes, with Keys, for seventy-five 


cents. 


H. H. nan 147 Pittsfield, Mass. 


you m may have asked many 

times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory rc- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate of 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted ~  »what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of ‘text- books. 
Ordinarily the candidate 


‘How-To: PREPARE: 
a> 


ATTRACTIVE HOMES 
At Harrington Park, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, 


On the West Shore R. R., 17 miles from New York. 
Plots are offered for sale for five cents per square foot, 
Property is carefully restricted. 

For further particulars, app ication may be made 


personally or by letter to 
J. EDWARD GILES, 
127 East Sixteeath Street, New York. 


$1 Oo and $ ° Genuine Confederate Bills 

only five cents each; $100 and §50 bills ten 

cents each. 25 and 50 cent shinplasters ten 

cents each. “$1 and $2 bills 25 | cents each. Sent 
securely sealed on receipt of pric 

Address, CHAS. B. BARKER. “West Atlanta, Ga 


DIARY 


OF A 


PILGRIMAGE. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of “THREE MEN IN A BOAT,” Etc 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
sail GOOD eh akecencnmnaata oe D. C. 


Copyrights taken out; 
Passports procured ; 
By the Bureau of General In- 





formation, Corcoran Building, 
ib iaiindited D. C. 


wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required. 


One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 

The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book ; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his letter 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 


Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





